EEMINISCENCES

latter, for want of a better, he talked. My friend
started some ordinary, conventional talk, good for noth-
ing, meaning nothing. The dinner was nearly over
when my friend heard some one address his right-hand
neighbour as * Spencer.' Amazed out of all decorum,
he turned to the quiet, reserved man and broke out
with the words, * Why, you don't mean to say that you
are Herbert Spencer?' 60h, yes,' the other replied, as
quietly as ever, 4I am Herbert Spencer.'

Few men have led a quieter life than that led by Dr.
James Martineau, and yet few men have had a wider
influence over certain schools of thought. James Mar-
tineau was born twenty years before the birth of Huxley,
and last year I joined with thousands of others in send-
ing him congratulations on his ninety-third birthday.
When I was a very young man settled, for the time, in
Liverpool, James Martineau was the minister of a Uni-
tarian congregation there. His sister, Harriet Martineau,
was then living in the Lake country. She had taken a
kindly interest in me, although it was never my good
fortune to see her, but she liked some things I had writ-
ten in a local newspaper and sent me encouraging mes-
sages, urged me to go to London, and did her best to
find me an opening there. In the meantime I belonged
to some literary associations in Liverpool to which James
Martineau lent his advice, countenance, and influence,
and I began to look up to him as a sort of teacher, al-
though I did not belong to his form of faith, and could
not of course be a member of his congregation. The
Unitarian body in Liverpool were much given to the
culture of art, and literature, and science, and formed
a nucleus of quiet thought in the busy life of a city
almost as eager and rapid in its energy as New York
itself. Dr. Martineau's quiet, pervading influence made
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